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SHAKESPEARIANA. 


“ Age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety.”,—Ant. & CLEo. 


Vou... 1. 


THE 


Ir is striking to find when we run over the 
subjects of Shakespeare’s plays that there is 
only one comedy, Zhe Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, whose scene lies in contemporary Eng- 
land. ‘The events of all the other plays are 
supposed to happen either in former ages or 
in remote countries or in both. 

But a distinction is to be drawn between 
those countries, such as Rome, Greece,* and 
especially modern Italy, which really had 
made an impression on Shakespeare’s mind, 
and whose local color goes for something, if 
not in the main construction at least in the 
details of the play; and those which are but 
convenient and euphonious names for imagin- 
ary lands, where the poet’s fancy may take 
freer range. Such are Sicilia, Bohemia, with 
its famous seaport, Vienna in Measure for 
Measure, Illyria in the Winter’s Tale, the 
forest of As You Like Jt, and the enchanted 
island of the Tempest. 

It might seem a natural inference from this 
universal preference of foreign countries that 
the diversities of national character would 
form an important and characteristic feature 
of the Shakespearian drama. But it needs a 
very slight acquaintance with Shakespeare to 
discover that this is not the case. As the 
scenes of his dramas are ideal, so also are his 
Their nationality does not, as a 
rule, strike us. Falstaff and his companions 
are English and of the poet’s own day. But 
when do we think of their being English 
rather than Bohemian or Illyrian? The 
shepherds and shepherdesses of the Winter’ s 
Tale, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew in 7twedfth 
Night, are just as near to us. Shakespeare 
was probably never beyond the four seas of 
Britain, and his visit even to Scotland is a 
very problematical, though possible, inference 
from an entry in the records of the burgh of 
Aberdeen. He had no immediate acquaint- 
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ance with any form of character but that of 
the Englishmen of his own day. 

His notions of foreign society are gathered 
from AMontaigne (the only book we know to 
have belonged to Shakespeare) or the novels 
of Cinthio and Bandello; his notions of 
ancient life from schoolboy recollections, 
floating talk, and North’s Plutarch. He 
probably knew something of Latin, certainly 
nothing of Greek. Scott is a curious parallel ; 
he was evidently familiar with French, of 
which he constantly introduces sentences 
and even once a whole scene; whether he 
possessed any Italian beyond a few phrases 
may remain more doubtful. He paints 
human nature, not as it appears in any par- 
ticular country, but in the true ideal manner ; 
giving not the minutely, but the typically, 
true ;. not the photographic letter, but the 
scope and spirit, of human action and human 
life. 

Hence his choice of distant and unfamiliar 
scenes as a background to his figures. 

The names are something ; they are points - 
of attachment to the firm earth of reality and 
add something to the definiteness of that 
material instrument by which art must always 
express itself; but the real importance of 
Verona or Athens to the poet is that it yields 
just that distance which ‘‘ lends enchantment 
to the view ;’’ that remoteness which gives 
to a good picture the bloom of unity and 
perfect composition ; which transforms the 
unpoetical details of to-day into the glorified 
ideal that is independent of place or time. 
Still, though in a minor and subordinate 
degree, there is a good deal about national 
character in Shakespeare, and this we now 
propose to consider, beginning, as is natural, 
with the poet’s own country. 

When Shakespeare says anything about the 
English character, it is generally in the way 


*In Midsummer Night’s Dream, Timon of Athens, and Troilus and Cressida. 
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of half-serious satire. His countrymen’s 
want of pliancy, their awkward manners, 
their love of novelty and idle curiosity, their 
never being able to make enough of a good 
thing, their moodiness, melancholy, and 
supposed madness, are none of them spared. 


“‘ Ay, marry, why was he sent into England ?” 

“Why, because he was mad: he shall recover his 
wits there; or, if he do not, it’s no great matter there.” 

“Why ?” 

«“’Twill not be seen in him; there the men are as 
mad as he.”’ 


“‘ Were I in England now (as once I was) and had 
but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would 
give a piece of silver; there would this monster make 
aman; any strange beast there makes a man: when 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” 


““What say you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
Baron of England.” 

“ You know I say nothing to him, for he understands 
not me, nor I him: he hath neither Latin, French, nor 
Italian; and you will come into the court and swear 
that I have a poor pennyworth in the English. He is 
a proper man’s picture. But, alas! who can converse 
with a dumb show? How oddly he is suited! I think 
he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 
France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour 
every where.” 


There is one great exception to these good- 
natured sarcasms. In the camp of Henry V 
in France are assembled men of several differ- 
ent nationalities, and it is obviously one part 
of Shakespeare’s plan to contrast these. The 
three English soldiers whom he introduces 
discoursing at some length are drawn with a 
loving and discriminating hand. They are 
brave, as becomes ‘‘ good yeomen, whose 
limbs were made in England,”’ but fully alive 
to the black side of things, which they ex- 
pose with merciless perspicacity; depressed by 
the thought of to-morrow’s battle, but only 
the more dangerous on that account; rever- 
encing rank, but undismayed by the royal 
person ; very sensible to merit in their King 
and officers, but setting no bounds to their 
criticism ; cool and reasonable even in the 
full current of their fault-finding, and admir- 
able proficients in the national art of grum- 
bling. The Frenchmen are made to bear wit- 
ness to some of these qualities : 


“That island of England breeds very valiant crea- 
tures; their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage, and 
the men do sympathize with the mastiffs in robustious 
and rough coming on, leaving their wits with their 
wives; and then, give them great meals of beef, and 
iron and steel, and they will eat like wolves and fight 
like devils.” 


The Scotchman and the Irishman in the 
play, though but slight sketches, are both 
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characteristic. Captain Jamy is determined 
and cool; a little pedantic, and dearly loves 
an argument about “ first principles :’’ 


* * * «A marvelous, valorous gentleman, 
and of great expedition and knowledge in the ancient 
wars, upon my particular knowledge of his directions.” 


But Captain Macmorris: 


“Of my nation ? What ish my nation ? What ish my 
nation? Who talks of my nation ish a villian, and a 
knave, and a rascal.” 


This style of oratory has not been wholly 
unknown in subsequent times. Macmorris 
is hot and impetuous, and very ill-pleased with 
everybody’s work but his own; and though 
Gower calls him ‘a very valiant gentleman, 
i’ faith,’’ we cannot help having extremely 
little confidence in him. Shakespeare lived 
in an age when Ireland was no favorite with 
his countrymen generally. ‘‘ I was never so 
be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ time, that I was 
an Irish rat, which I can hardly remember ;”’ 
‘the howling of Irish wolves against the 
moon;’’ ‘‘like a kerne of Ireland;” ‘the 
uncivil kernes of Ireland are in arms.’’ Such 
phrases seem to indicate a general pre- 
judice. 

Scotland is spoken of much more respect- 
fully, not without twits at the supposed pov- 
erty of the nation. ‘* That very valiant and 
approved Scot;’’ ‘‘the noble Scot, Lord 
Douglas;’’ ‘‘ Where’s Scotland ?”’ ‘I found it 
by the barrenness, hard in the palm of the 
hand.’’ ‘ What think you of the Scottish 
Lord, his neighbour?’’ ‘That he hath a 
neighborly charity in him; for he borrowed 
a box of the year of the Englishman, and 
swore he would pay him again when he was 
able.’’ This is the bitterest allusion to this 
country in Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare seems to have a kindness for the 
Welsh character. Twice he has drawn a Welsh- 
man at full length, and both times produced a 
universal favorite. Who does not like Sir 
Hugh, with his hot temper, his pedantry, his 
amusing mistakes, his finger in every man’s 
pie, his desperate valor in the field, his readi- 
ness to help in any fun that is going (‘I will 
be like a jack-an-apes also, to burn the knight 
with my taber’’), his kind heart, and his in- 
exhaustible good nature? ‘‘ Let us command 
to know that of your mouth or of your lips; 
for divers philosophers hold that the lips is 
parcel of the mouth.’’ ‘It is guz, quae, 
quod; if you forget your guies, guaes, and 
your guwods, you must be preeches,’’ Fluel- 
len has the same general qualities, modified 
by his profession. He is a man of courage 


and honor, and an excellent soldier; but he 
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has an exquisite hot temper, which is espe- 
cially intolerant of any sort of pretender; he 
is not fond of being corrected, but loves 
dearly to lay down the law; he is very proud 
of his birth and of his nation, and of the fact 
that the King is in a sense his countryman, 
by having been born at Monmouth; he is a 
terrible pedant in matters of war, and meas- 
ures everything by book-knowledge and an- 
cient example. ‘‘ Look you, the mines is 
not according to the disciplines of the war ; 
the concavities of it is not sufficient.’’—‘‘ He 
(Macmorris) is an ass as in the world; I will 
verify as much in his peard ; he has no more 
directions in the true disciplines of the wars, 
look you, of the Roman disciplines, than is 
a puppy-dog.’’ Yet he isnot too learned; a 
soldier is better accommodated than with a 
too exact memory; and ‘‘it is out of his 
prains what is the name of the other river ; 
but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is salmons in both.” 
Nor are his cumbrous disquisitions confined 
to such matters; he likes to hold forth 
learnedly upon any subject : 


“By your patience, ancient Pistol. Fortune is 
painted plind, with a muffler afore her eyes, to signify 
to you that Fortune is plind; and she is painted also 
with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the moral of 
it, that she is turning, an inconstant and mutability, and 
variation; and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a 
spherical stone, which rolls, and rolls, and rolls ;—In 
good truth, the poet makes a most excellent description 
of it: Fortune in an excellent model.” 


And all this time he is keeping Pistol from 
saying what he wants. ‘To prevent all mis- 
takes as to his character, King Harry is made 
to sum it up in two familiar lines—‘‘ Though 
it appears a little out of fashion, there is 
much care and valor in this Welshman.’’ 
The curious reader may draw a parallel with 
Sir Dugald Dalgetty and the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, and compute how much of the lat- 
ter portrait is derived from the older. 

A like national prejudice to that we have 
mentioned against the Irish appears in the case 
of the French. The whole scene in Henry V 
(III, vii), which is too long to quote, gives 
the light in which Shakespeare generally 
shows the French. He makes them vain, 
thoughtless, flippant, perpetually bragging, 
but by no means distinguished for actual 
achievements. 


“How say you by the French lord, Monsier Le 
3on 2?” 

“God made him, and therefore let him pass fora 
man. In truth, I know itis a sin to bea mocker. But 
he? Why, he hath a horse better than the Neapoli- 
tan’s ; a better bad habit of frowning than the Count 
Palatine; he is every man in no man; if a throstle 
sing, he falls straight a capering; he will fence with 
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his own shadow ; if I should marry him I should marry 
twenty husbands; if he would despise me, I would 
forgive him; for if he loved me to madness I shall 
never requite him.” 


‘‘In France, among a fickle, wavering na- 
tion;’’ ‘fa foul revolt of French incon- 
stancy ;’’ ‘‘the confident and _ over-lusty 
French;’’ ‘*done like a Frenchman; turn, 
and turn!’’ Yet how little store Shakespeare 
really sets by such caricatures appears from 
those plays whose scene is laid in France ; 
Love's Labor's Lost, All's Well that Ends 
Well, and, As You Like It, which are quite 
free from these acrimonious sallies. Dr. 
Caius in the Merry Wives is a much more 
good-natured portrait. The flightiness and 
vivacity which we are accustomed to associ- 
ate with the idea of a Frenchman are excel- 
lently hit off in the irascible doctor. He 
comes skipping in: 


? 


“Vat is you sing? Ido not like dese toys; pray 
you, go and vetch me in my closet w dottier verd,a 
box, a green-a box; do intend vat I speak? a green-a 
box ?” 


“You are John Rugby, and you are Jack Rugby; 
come, take-a your rapier, and come after my heel to de 
court ?” 


Germany and Denmark come in for some 
sarcasms about melancholy and heavy drink- 
ing. Every one remembers the lines: 


** And to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance; 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west, 
Makes us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations ; 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition.” 


“The county palatine doth nothing but frown; as 
who should say, And you will not have me, choose ?” 


‘‘ He hears merry tales, and smiles not. I fear he 
will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old, 
being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth.” 


“ Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee set a 
deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket; for 
if the devil be within and that temptation without, I 
know he will choose it.” 


Germany is but seldom mentioned in 
Shakespeare ; but Italy fills a very prominent 
place, and had evidently a strong hold upon 
his imagination. 

Six plays have scenes laid there, not count- 
ing the Winter's Tale and the Tempest. 
Verona, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Messina, 
are all actual scenes of plays. We must re- 
member the literary position of Italy at this 
time. It was in Italy that the revival of 
letters had begun and had been most vigor- 
ously conducted. ‘The literature of France, 
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if we except Charron and Montaigne, had 
produced little or nothing of first-rate 
excellence ; and that of England, although 
in its bloom, had no prestige of antiquity. 
Italy could boast Dante, Boiardo, Tasso, Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto, Boccaccio, to say nothing of 
the minor writers whose translated stories 
found such favor in England. Even at a 
much later date, it is to Italy that Milton 
travels, as to the fountain-head of all things 
literary. It is Italian that he studied, not 
French or German or even Spanish, and in 
Italian that he occasionally writes sonnets. 
Such considerations may help us to under- 
stand why Italy should hold so foremost a 
place in the public opinions of the Eliza- 
bethan period. But with all this inclination to 
Italy, Shakespeare touches little on Italian 
character ; when he does, he makes it cruel, 
jealous, dark, and saturnine, and given to 
plots and poisonings. It is very noticeable 
that his two worst villians, lago and Iachimo, 
are both Italians. People of other nations 
commit all sorts of villanies in his plays; but 
they do not lay deliberate plots against unof- 
fending persons. Shylock also, though a 
Jew, is an Italian Jew; and the excess of 
passion, which is so characteristic of Osthello 
and of Romeo and Juliet, seems to us not for- 
tuitously exhibited upon an Italian scene : 


“ Tut! a toy! 
An old Italian fox is not so kind, my boy,” 


*¢ What false Italian, 
(As poisonous tongued as handled) hath prevailed 
on thy too ready-hearing ?” 


“ Mine Italian brain 
Can in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely.”” 

* Ay, so thou dost, 
Italian fiend !”” 


“ That drug-damned Italy hath out-crafted him.” 


Greece has left no direct impress upon 
Shakespeare’s mind. His notion of it is a 
faint reflection, derived through a Roman 
medium, and that too the later times of Rome, 
the time of the Graculus esuriens, when the 
haughty Roman looked upon the Greeks as a 
nation of slaves, adventurers, tools, and 
bad characters generally. This seems to be 
the drift of Zrotlus and Cressida, in all re- 
spects the most enigmatical of Shakespeare’s 
pieces. In Zimon of Athens and the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, although the scene 
be laid in Greece, it might nearly as well be 
laid anywhere else. In Of¢hello there is a 
curious allusion to the proverbial azddea of 
the Lacedzemonians : 


“O Spartan dog! 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea.” 
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But the Roman history and the Roman 
character evidently powerfully influenced his 
imagination. He has given three plays to 
Roman themes: Cortolanus, Julius Cesar, 
and Antony and Cleopatra. The lofty and 
commanding genius of the Romans, and their 
undaunted deaths, when death was better than 
life, he had really conceived as national char- 
acteristics, Bassanio says of Antonio that he is 

‘“ The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies; and one in whom 


The ancient Roman honor more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 


“Let’s present him to the deities like a Roman con- 
queror.”’ 


“ Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ? ” 


‘‘ ] will imitate the honourable Romans in brevity.” 


* Are yet two Romans living such as these ? 
Tho’ last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow.” 


“ This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 
“ T lived the greatest prince o’ the world, 
The noblest: and do not basely die, 
Nor cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman,—a Roman, by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquished.” 
“We'll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what’s 
noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us.” 
“ Sufficeth 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer.” 
«“ Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous.”’ 


**T am more an antique Roman than a Dane; 
Here’s yet some liquor left.” 


«* Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods!” 


“In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell.” 


Cum multis aliis. Surely this perpetual 
harping on the greatness of Rome points not 
only to much conning of North’s Plutarch, 
but to the grammar-school education which, 
as Mr. Knight well points out, we can scarcely 
imagine Shakespeare not to have received. 

We have now briefly reviewed the allusions 
of Shakespeare to national character in an- 
cient and modern countries. It will be seen 
how slight they are and how little weight the 
poet lays upon them ; it will also be seen how 
they coincide with popular prejudices. Ap- 
parently Shakespeare has simply availed him- 
self of these feelings to point his lines with an 
occasional sarcasm at the expense of a foreign 
country, or now and then at that of his own. 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE BUST, 


VIl. THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE BUST. 


‘THERE formerly stood in Portugal Street, 
on the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, an old red brick building, which 
was originally called the Duke’s Theatre, It 
was so named after James, Duke of York, 
the brother of Charles II, and was erected in 
1662 for Sir William D’Avenant’s company. 

})’ Avenant, who was born in 1606, was the 
son of a tavern keeper at Oxford, at whose 
inn (the ‘*Crown’’) Shakespeare is said to 
have been in the habit of stopping when 
going to and fro between Stratford and Lon- 
don. The story which makes D’Avenant the 
natural son of the great poet need not be 
alluded to here. Certain it is, however, that 
he always had a great admiration for Shake- 
speare and his works, and it is related of him 
that he composed an ode on the poet’s death 
when only ten years old. His first dramatic 
production is dated 1629, and when Ben 
Jonson died, in 1637, he was appointed Poet 
Laureate. Later, during the Civil War, he 


was accused of being concerned in in- 
trigues, and imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. He succeeded in escaping to 
France, however, and returned to England, 
where he did such good service for the Roy- 
alist cause that King Charles made him a 
knight. D’Avenant was again thrown into 
prison by his enemies, and, after remaining 
in the Tower for two years more, he was 
finally released at the request of Milton. He 
then established his theatre, which, as before 
stated, was named the Duke’s Theatre. Here 
he produced many of Shakespeare’s plays, 
but his love for his reputed father’s immortal 
works did not prevent him from making 
many injudicious changes and alterations in 
them. One of the best known of these is his 
version of Macbeth, published in 1674. The 
title-page reads thus: ‘‘ Macbeth, a Trageedy. 
With all the alterations, amendments, addi- 
tions, and new songs. _ As it’s now acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre. London, Printed for P. 
Chetwin, and are to be sold by most book- 
sellers, 1674.”’ 
165 
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In 1737 the Duke’s Theatre ceased to be 
occupied for theatrical performances. It was 
afterwards altered into a china warehouse for 
Spode and Copeland—names that will ever 
be dear to the lover of old china. In 1845 
the warehouse was pulled down to make addi- 
tional room for an enlargement of the mus- 
eum of the College of Surgeons. While the 
building was being demolished much of the 
plan and shape of the former theatre was laid 
bare. When the workmen were knocking 
down a portion of one of the walls, on one 
side of an arched door, they noticed, among 
the bricks and mortar that had fallen, broken 
pieces of a terra-cotta bust. Calling the 
Curator of the museum of the College of 
Surgeons adjoining, they pointed out to him 
these remains of the broken bust. Mr. Wil- 
liam Clift, F. S. A., who was then Curator, 
and his son-in-law, Proressor Owen, collected 
the pieces, and putting them together, they 
at once saw the bust represented an actor. 
Who it was they were not certain, but they 
finally concluded that it was intended for Ben 
Jonson. Having found a bust on one side of 
the door, they thought there might be another 
companion bust on the other side. They 
therefore directed the workmen to use great 
care in taking down the wall that was still 
standing. Here, behind the bricks, a terra- 
cotta bust, which was at once recognized as 
that of Shakespeare, was found. It wasin a 
perfect state of preservation, and after it had 
been carefully cleaned it was in some manner 
obtained by Mr. Clift. It is very strange 
that the College of Surgeons did not claim 
so valuable and interesting a memorial as 
their own property. Perhaps, however, it 
was not then thought to be of much value. 

The position in which it was found, bricked 
up behind a wall that had evidently been 
erected in converting the old Duke’s Theatre 
into the china warehouse, gives the bust every 
right to be regarded as a work of the time of 
Charles I or a few years later, but there is no 
mark on it to indicate the date when it was 
made, and nothing is known of its sculptor. 

On the death of Mr. Clift the bust passed 
to hisson-in-law, Professor Owen, afterwards 
connected with the British Museum. He 
kept it in his possession for several years, 
and then sold it, for three hundred guineas, 
to the Duke of Devonshire. (It will be re- 
membered that the Earl of Ellesmere only 
paid three hundred and fifty-five guineas 
for the celebrated Chandos portrait of Shake- 
speare, when he bought it at the sale of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s effects in 1848.) 

The Duke of Devonshire had two casts 
made from it, one of which he presented to 
Sir Joseph Paxton, of Crystal Palace fame. 


In 1864 this cast was at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, and it is believed to be still there. 

The original bust was ‘presented to the 
Garrick Club, King Street, London, in 1855, 
by the Duke of Devonshire, accompanied by 
the following letter : 


‘** BRIGHTON, 8th Dec., 1855. 
6¢ SIR :— 

‘*T have for some time wished to pay a 
visit to the Garrick Club, and to ask you to 
show me that most interesting collection 
which belongs to it; but having again left 
London for some time, another delay is 
caused, and I must write to you to say that 
there is in my possession a very interesting 
bust of Shakespeare, which I wish to present 
to the Club as a token of good-will, and also 
of regret that the state of my health has 
hitherto obliged me to appear so remiss as a 
president. 

‘‘The bust, which is in terra cotta, was in 
the possession of Professor Owen, of the 
College of Surgeons, from whom I purchased 
it. It was discovered in pulling down the 
old Duke’s Theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where it was placed under one of the stage- 
doors, the bust of Ben Jonson (accidentally 
destroyed by the workmen) occupying a cor- 
responding place over the other door, Shake- 
speare having been rescued by the timely 
interposition of Mr. Clift (Professor Owen’s 
father-in-law). The bust became his prop- 
erty, and was given by him to Professor 
Owen. 

‘It is my wish to know at what time it 
will be convenient for the bust to be received ; 
and Sir Joseph Paxton, in whose possession 
the bust now is, at Sydenham, will forward it 
at any time it should be sent. 

‘*T have the honor to be, sir, 
‘* Your obedient, humble servant, 
‘¢ DEVONSHIRE. 
*« J. BARNES, Esq., Secretary of the Garrick 
Club.”’ 


At the first glance at the bust one would 
suppose that its features were copied after the 
Chandos portrait, but a longer inspection 
shows that it has a much nobler aspect and 
more closely resembles the Death Mask. 
There are no ear-rings in the ears, as there 
are in the Chandos, but the beard on the 
bust is very much like that in the painting, 
except that the moustache of the bust is 
drooping, instead of turned up as in the 
Chandos. The forehead is high and noble ; 


the hair profuse and curling, like the Chandos. 
The eyes are fine and well sculptured, the 
nose sharp and delicately chiselled, but while 
there is none of the sad expression so pain- 
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fully well rendered in the Death Mask, and 
the face is not as broad as the latter, still 
there is a resemblance to it. 

The costume is very graceful, and while 
the elaborate lace collar is evidently of the 
time of Charles I, the cloak thrown over one 
shoulder gives the whole figure somewhat of a 
theatrical appearance. 

Its merits as a work of art are quite good, 
and compared with the Stratford bust it is 
much superior. ‘There is an intellectual ex- 
pression about the face that makes one wish 
this was a well authenticated likeness of the 
great poet. 


As to the date of its production nothing 
certain is known, but it was probably made 
in the time of Charles I or his successor. 
D’Avenant would not probably have permit- 
ted a bust of Shakespeare to ornament his 
theatre which was utterly unlike the poet, 
whom he claimed as a father, if tradition be 
true. It will further be remembered that the 
Chandos portrait was also said to have been 
in D’Avenant’s possession. 

This bust still remains in the possession of 
the Garrick Club, and is one of its most in- 
teresting relics. 


jf lather Vemey 


SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM ON THE CONTINENT. 


‘THE art of literarycriticism has to do very 
much with the person and character of the 
critic and with the position that he occupies 
relative to the subject under review. It is 
affected, as literature itself, by what Mr. Taine 
has been pleased to call the milieu—the 
medium or surrounding. English literature 
as a body of written mental product is one 
thing on native soil; it is quite another 
across the Channel. Continental criticism 
of English authors, as well as that of our 
English speech and manners, is a unique 
thing. Affected in its tone, partly by a new 
standpoint of observation, partly by inherent 
difference of national character, and partly 
by foreign prejudice, it constitutes a special 
school of criticism well worth the careful 
study of the English scholar. In no depart- 
ment of English literary work has such for- 
eign criticism been more abundant and more 
typical than in that of dramatic verse, espe- 
cially as exhibited in the plays of Shakespeare. 
In the present paper we shall confine our- 
selves to that special criticism of the Shake- 
spearian drama which we find in France, 
reserving for a future discussion the study of 
this same principle as historically developed 
in Germany. 


I.—ATTITUDE OF FRENCH CRITICISM. 


Guizot, in his work entitled Shakespeare and 
His Times, begins with a remarkable state- 


ment, giving us at once the historical origin 
of French criticism of Shakespeare and the 
unfriendly character of it. He says: 

** Voltaire was the first person in France 
who spoke of Shakespeare’s genius, and, al- 
though he spoke of him merely as a barbarian 
genius, the French public were of opinion 
that Voltaire had said too much in his favor. 
Indeed, they thought it nothing less than 
profanation to apply the words genius and 
glory to dramas which they considered as 
crude as they were coarse.”’ 

Guizot writes this as late as the middle of 
the present century, while Voltaire himself 
and the French public so thought and spoke 
of Shakespeare only so far back as the middle 
of the last century. He calls him ‘‘a mounte- 
bank,’’ ‘‘a downright madman,”’ ‘‘ one who 
has very fine conceits.’’ In his critical preface 
to Semiramis he mingles pretended compliment 
with destructive criticism as follows: ‘‘ Appa- 
rently, nature took delight in assembling in 
the one head of Shakespeare all that can be 
imagined of the truly strong and great, but 
together with all which coarseness can pos- 
sess of the lowest of the low and of the utterly 
detestable.” 

Such was Voltaire’s reiterated judgment at 
the time when he professed to be, and was ac- 
knowledged to be, the leading exponent of the 
literary mind of France. Such was the critical 
opinion of his school and of his age. La 
Harpe, who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
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tury was Voltaire’s contemporary, practically 
indorsed this view, and in his Cours de Littera- 
ture Francaise, gives frequent expression to 
it. A later critic, speaking of La Harpe, says: 
‘‘He would not have deemed that sufficient 
homage had been shown to Racine and Vol- 
taire had he not fastened Shakespeare by the 
heels to their triumphal car.’’ It was rather 
a la mode at this era to lessen the literary 
honor of the great English dramatist, either 
by direct criticisms or by comparing him un- 
favorably with their own master dramatists ; 
ignore him they could not. The most they 
could do was to admit his power and to rank 
him as secondary and imitative. In this pop- 
ular onslaught most of the leading wits, 
philosophers, and statesmen joined, even 
Guizot himself, writing in 1832, does not 
presume to decide the question between the 
comparative merits of Voltaire and Shake- 
speare. Against this bigoted criticism Lady 
Mary Montagu, in England, and the brothers 
Schlegel, in Germany, did what they could, 
while in France itself asomewhat better spirit 
arose for a time among those who, with a 
proper defense to native excellence, failed not 
to see the merit of English authors. Speaking 
historically, the bitter and ignorant views as 
to Shakespeare that prevailed in the eigh- 
teenth century in France gave place in the 
nineteenth to a more charitable and intelli- 
gent criticism, so as to afford fair promise 
of a still more fevorable future in this direc- 
tion. Chief among those who took wider and 
better views are the names of Guizot, Ville- 
main, Hugo, and Taine, each of them a leader 
in his own literary sphere and each of them 
well versed in the principles of poetic criticism. 
Being native Frenchmen, they have said all 
that might naturally be expected of them. In 
1821 Guizot published, at Paris, an edition of 
Shakespeare based on a translation begun by 
Letourneur in 1776. Since that time from 
twelve to fifteen editions of Shakespeare have 
been published in France, some of them in- 
complete and yet all of them giving evidence 
of increasing interest in the study of our great 
author. Any imperfections they may have 
are attributed by Guizot rather to the diffi- 
culty of translating English into French than 
to any inherent lack of appreciation. Mr. 
Taine, in his essay on Shakespeare, uses ex- 
pressions which in themselves are all that 
could be desired. Mingled with that trench- 
ant irony of which he is such a master, they 
lose part of their eulogistic power ; still, the 
general tendency of the criticism is favorable 
and must, at no distant date, have a salutary 
influence on the popular judgment in France. 
Taken as a body of historical criticisms, 
however, from Voltaire to Vigtor Hugo, 


French opinion relative to Shakespeare has 
been lamentably partial and unjust. The 
stinging satire in which Voltaire indulged 
has not yet lost its influence. 


II.—PossisLE EXPLANATION OF SUCH ATTI- 
TUDE. 


The keynote of this is struck in the open- 
ing lines of Mr. Taine’s essay as he says: 
‘‘T am about to describe an extraordinary 
species of mind, perplexing to all the French 
modes of analysts and reasoning.’ Shakespeare, 
in the success and glory of his genius, has been 
understood by only a few of French critics 
and of the French people because his writings 
represent an order of mind and method of 
expression ‘‘ perplexing ’’ to the Gallic intel- 
lect. The Saxon genius of the North, with 
its Gothic stamina and breadth, is so radically 
different from the more flexible, intellectual 
temperament of the South, that the literary 
product of the one cannot possibly be fully un- 
derstood by the literary censors of the other. 
The intense national pride of France in her 
own great dramatic names would induce a 
distinctively national bias. The prominence of 
the sensuous element over the ethical in per- 
sonal and national character would make a 
just interpretation of English authorship dif- 
ficult. That fastidious devotion to the critical 
finish of the text which so manifestly marks 
the Romance methods would often prevent 
the critic from praising a masterly passage 
of poetic genius when uttered at the expense 
of some technical canon of the schools. To 
run counter to the formal precepts of Boileau 
has ever since the seventeenth century been 
an unpardonable sin on Gallic ground. ‘To 
this day the influence of undue classicism is 
the bane of French letters. The relation of 
the English language to the French is another 
and somewhat unavoidable cause of the facts 
we have stated. Those French critics who 
have been inclined to take a more favorable 
view of Shakespeare’s dramas have fully felt 
this difficulty. ‘* When Shakespeare passes 
from England into France,’’ says a late 
eminent Frenchman, ‘‘ if he is translated with 
scrupulous fidelity, his defects become more 
apparent beneath his new dress, and if, on the 
other hand, it is attempted to adapt his 
language to the genius of our tongue, he is 
robbed of a great part of his force.’’? There 
is truth in all this, and as far as it goes does 
much to redeem the pages of French criti- 
cism from the charge of malicious perversion 
or ignorance. This conceded, however, what 
we have already stated is in point, and the 
main causes lie far deeper. They lie in those 
essential differences between the South Euro- 
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pean and the North European mind, between 
the Norman andthe Teuton, which make it im- 
possible accurately to render the thought and 
life of the one into the thought and life of the 
other. Madame de Stael in her Z’ A//emagne 
devotes a chapter to the question why the 
French cannot render justice to the literature 
of Germany. She might have started a simi- 
lar question as to English literature and 
answered it after a similar manner, as she goes 
on to state the radical differences in national 
character and civilization back of all external 
expression. 

From the topic thus briefly outlined we 
note: 


(a) That much of the want of appreciation 
of Shakespeare which we find existing in 
England up to the opening of the Augustan 
age was due to French influence upon Eng- 
lish thought and criticism. Morley, in his 
English Writers, frequently alludes to this, 
and the statement mig .t be confirmed by a 
large collection of historical facts. The Eng- 
lish people, between Elizabeth and Queen 
Anne, are hereby relieved of much of that 
odium so often charged upon them as to 
their attitude toward their greatest author. 
They were not really themselves, but under 
French fascination. We are told that Shake- 
speare was not greatly honored by his imme- 
diate successors ; that the productionsof many 
of his dramatic colleagues were preferred to 
his own; that such plays as Othello, Macbeth, 
and /Yam/e¢t were pronounced inferior and in 
violation of nature and reason; that a half 
century after his death Dryden spoke of his 
idiom ‘‘ as a little out of use;’’ that in many 
collections of the poets his name was omitted, 
and that even Pope, the literary lord of his 
time, found it venturesome to indorse his 
works. All this is true, but we have a large 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


part of its explanation in the fact that French 
criticism was ruling in England, and Pope 
himself was a disciple of the school of Boi- 
leau. To speak in plain English, Shakespeare 
was not given a fair field in his direct influ- 
ence on the English mind till after the days 
of Addison. It is full of interest to note 
that when Norman influence from France 
gave way at length to Gothic influence from 
Germany, Shakespeare at once emerged from 
that long neglect under which in his own 
country he had perforce rested, and never was 
more potent in literary history than he is 
now. 


(4) As to the probable future of Shake- 
spearian criticism in France : 

At present, it must be confessed, there is 
but little promise of better things. In mod- 
ern France we note a kind of reaction even 
from that partial literary reform begun by 
Guizot. Hugo and Taine still live and write, 
and may justly be cited on the side of sup- 
port. Their followers, however, are few. 
The great drift of criticism in France is away 
from the high dramatic ground of the Shake- 
spearian plays to an order of production in- 
finitely lower. The cynical scorn of Voltaire 
has given place to absolute indifference. 
When the agnostic element in modern French 
literature is superseded by faith in God, and 
the frivolous element by a lofty moral pur- 
pose, then may we hope for the rise and 
growth of a better school. Whatever may 
or may not be said of the religious character 
of Shakespeare or the moral character of his 
plays, this must be conceded—that there can 
be no true appreciation of his writings save 
from the basis of a sound moral philosophy 
and a sympathetic relation to the cause of 
truth and goodness. 











THE FAIRIES OF “THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.”’ 


Iris generally acknowledged that the lead- 
ing features of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream 
were derived from the Knights Tale in 
Chaucer ; the doggerel verses of Bottom and 
his associates from Zhe Boke of Perymus and 
Thisby: printed in 1562; and the notion of 
the Fairy Court from Drayton’s Mymphidia. 
But in spite of these possible debts the play 
is, after all, the author’s own. Mr. Halliwell 
Phillipps, in the introduction to his ///ustra- 
tions of Fairy Mythology, has shown that 
although a certain relation seems to have 
existed between the tales of Robin Goodfellow 
and the old monkish legends, tales of this 
clas * * * throw no light on the super- 
stition as it existed in the time of Elizabeth 
* * * the fairies of Launfal or Orfeo are 
not the fairies of Shakespeare. Neither do 
the fairies of Chaucer or the early romance 
writers bear a greater similarity.* ‘Those who, 
like the present writer, claim for Francis 
Bacon the authorship of the plays of Shake- 
speare, will remember how he tells us that no 
one can ‘‘invent’’ (or imagine) that of which 
he hasno knowledge, and that all ‘‘invention’”’ 
comes from memory. We may, therefore, 
fairly be challenged to point out from what 
memories or stores of knowledge Francis 
Bacon drew his invention of fairies ? 

We do not hesitate to say that he drew 
them in the first instance from his study of 
the History of Winds. It is the study which 
appears most conspicuously in connection 
with the fairy world of 4 Midsummer Night s 
Dream. Later on he connected his ‘ 1n- 
quiries’’ into the winds, with other inquiries 
concerning the nature of witches, in Macbeth, 
and with researches into the nature of Flame 
and of the sensitive soul (which he found to be 
‘‘of an airy and flaming nature’’), in the 
Tempest. The result of his combined studies 
and contemplations was the creation of Ariel, 
a far more beautiful development of his poetic 
philosophy than anything in the Adsummer 
Night's Dream. For the present, however, 
let us give a few minutes’ consideration to the 
latter play, with a view to showing how hard 
scientific facts and minute observations were 
distilled into poetry in that wonderful and 
versatile mind, of which, as Beaumont said, 
that it was able ‘‘to lend a charm to the 
greatest as well as the meanest of matters.’’ 

Let us begin with the speech by which Puck 


’ 


* Of “ Original Winds,” 33. ‘ Limits of Winds,” 5. 
+ Lb. 
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has immortalized himself. Oberon desires 
him to fetch a certain herb which once he 
showed him, and to be back again ‘ere 
Leviathan can swim a league.’’ Puck answers, 


“ T’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.”’ 


Bacon, in studying the winds, made many 
inquiries into the parts of the globe in which 
they chiefly occur, and where they blow with 
the greatest swiftness. He finds this to be 
the case at the tropics. 

In his collection of notes on the tempera- 
tures of different parts of the world he says: 
‘*TIn Peru and divers parts of the West Indies, 
though under the line, the heats are not so 
intolerable as they are in Barbary and the 
skirts of the Torrid Zone. The causes are, 
first, the great breezes, which ¢he motion of the 
air tn great circles, such as are under the girdle 
of the world, produceth.’’ Here we see that 
Puck is the swift, ministering wind, sweeping 
round the girdle of the earth, according to 
Bacon’s observations, at the greatest possible 
speed. He calls himself (II, 1) a ‘ merry 
wanderer of the night,”” whence we know that 
he is one of the ‘‘ free winds which range 
over a wide space, strong and not mild.” 
The free winds “last generally for twenty- 
four hours,’’ but the smaller and lighter winds 
generally rise in the morning and fall at 
sunset.’ + 

The first scene in which the fairies enter 
suggests the azriness of the elves, the wind-like 
nature which, as Bacon says, resembles Fame; 
for the winds ‘‘ penetrate and bluster every- 
where.’’ The fairies seem here to be the 
‘*free winds blowing from every quarter,’’ t 
and the first who speaks is an ‘ attendant 
wind,”’ one of those which ‘‘ collect clouds ”’ 
and are ‘‘ moist,’’ according to Baconi’s 
observation. 


Enter, from opposite sides, a Fairy and Puck. 
Puck, How now, spirit! whither wander you? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Through brush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


Spedding’s Works, V, 143. 
t 2b. 140. 
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In the following scene, the fairies are again 
found in connection with the lighter winds 
or breezes. Titania upbraids Oberon because 


« * * never, since the middle summer’s spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport.’ 


She continues, in a speech of nearly forty 
lines, to pour out a string of Baconian obser- 
vations on the ‘‘ contagious ’’ effects of fogs 
sucked up from the sea by the revengeful 
winds; of the ‘‘rotting’’ produced by warm, 
damp winds; of rheumatic disorders and 
changes of season and consequent ‘“ distem- 
peratures,”’ resulting from the moisture with 
which 


« * * the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air.”’ 


The periodical winds, Bacon remarks, do 
not blow at night, but get up the third hour 
after sunrise. All free winds, likewise, blow 
oftener and more violently in the morning 
and evening than at noon or night, So, when 
midnight approaches, Oberon and his train re- 
tire, ‘‘following darkness like a dream,’’ but 
with commands to ‘‘meet me all dy dreak of 
day.’ 

In the last scene of this charmingly spiritual 
piece, Puck again declares himself the true 
child of Bacon’s imagination. In describing 
the frolics of the fairies (perhaps the ‘‘ frivo- 
lous winds’? which he describes, and which 
‘perform dances of which it would be pleas- 
ant to know the order’’),* Puck speaks of 
sprites who are let forth to ‘‘ glide’’ about: 


«© *% = * fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun,” + 


and he adds of himself: 


“T am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door.” 


For, says Bacon again, in his preface to the 
History of Winds, ‘*To the earth, which is 
the seat and habitation of men, the winds 
serve for brooms, sweeping and cleansing both 
it and the air itself.’’ 

The poet, then, according to our beliefs, 
derived his lovely and insubstantial concep- 
tions of the fairies, in the first instance, from 
his careful but suggestive notes on the zephyrs 
and breezes, of whom he makes Puck the 


* Spedding’s Works, v. 143. 
{ History Vite et Mortis, v. 30 and I, 57. 


chief. To many other airy nothings he gives 
neither a local habitation noraname. There 
are, however, four fairies, somewhat less ethe- 
real than the rest, who also connect themselves 
with the studies of the Natural Philosopher 
and appear as the very coinage of his brain. 

In recalling the flowers which perfume the 
air most delightfully in gardens, when crushed 
or trodden upon, Bacon begins with, ‘‘ Bean- 
flowers,’’ but checks himself by saying that 
these are not for gardens, ‘‘ because they are 
field-flowers.’’ Elsewhere, he says that ‘‘ the 
daintiest smells of flowers are those plants 
whose leaves smell not, as * * *  bean- 
flowers.’’ He suggests ‘‘the setting of whole 
alleys of burnet, wild thyme, and mint to 
have pleasure when you walk and tread,’’ and 
in another place he says that ‘‘ odors are very 
good to comfort the heart,’’ and the smell 
of leaves falling and of bean-blossoms ‘‘ supply 
a good coolness to the spirits.’’ { Thus, whilst 
he commends the sweetness of 


«© A bank whereon the wild-thyme grows,” 


we perceive that bean-flowers are, in his esti- 
mation, sweeter still, and we believe that in 
the fairy ‘* Pease-blossom’’ we may recognize 
the sweetest of perfumes whose mission is to 
scent delightfully the bank whereon the Fairy 
Queen may repose. The sweetness of Pease- 
blossom is, according to Bacon, ‘‘a corporal 
substance, not as it is in light, colors, and in 
sound ;’’ for ‘‘ smells last a great while, which 
sounds and light do not.’’ 

‘¢ Mustard-seed’’ seems to represent the 
brisk ministering attendant of the fairy court; 
‘‘for mustard,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘has in it a 
quick spirit, ready to get up and spread.”’ 

‘‘Where’s Monsieur Mustard-seed ? 
Ready, * * *° What’s your will?” 


Pease-blossom and Cobweb are also ready, 
but only the fiery and quick-spirited Mustard- 
seed is prepared to get up and act. 

Then Moth—be not appalled, delicate 
reader—Moth seems to be the winged product 
of Bacon’s experiments touching living creat- 
ures bred of putrefaction. ‘‘ For putrefaction 
is the work of the spirits of bodies, which 
ever are unquiet to get forth and congregate 
with the air (the wind fairies), and to enjoy 
the sunbeams,’’ of whom ‘Titania is pro- 
claimed by her name to be the representative. 
And we are further told, ‘‘ Moths and butter- 
flies quicken with heat and revive easily when 
they seem dead, being brought near the sun 
or fire.”’§ What then can be more fitting 


+ For, Bacon says, ¢he winds cease at noon. 


¢See Wat, Hist., Cen. iv, first par.,and vii, 696; also vi, 569, on “ Moth-mullein,” bred from snow putrefied, 
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than that the soft, ephemeral white moth 
should be found hovering and flitting about 
wherever Titania is ? 

‘¢ Cobweb,’’ or Gossamer, is another almost 
immaterial creature, bred, Bacon says, ‘‘ by 
dew and sun all over the ground.’’ Cobwebs 
are most seen where caterpillars abound, 
‘which breedeth (sic) of dew and leaves ;’”’ 
and chiefly in the spring, for then is the dew 
and leaf. They are ‘‘asign of dryness,” and, 
like caterpillars, ‘come when the dry east 
winds have most blown.’’ The ideas con- 
nected with these details which are woven into 
the ‘‘Dream’”’ are as subtile as the Gossamer 
itself, and almost as difficult to handle with- 
out destroying their beauty. By means of the 
simple names of the four attendants upon 
Titania we are enabled, if we will, to follow 


JANUARY 7TH, 1884. 


“SIT, JESSICA.” 


panting, the nimble bounds of the poet’s 
fancy, to bend and twirl and light in un- 
expected places, while he leads us a dance 
through the sciences which are engaging his 
mind. We conjure up, though perhaps faintly, 
the lovely dream which he dreamt, where 
zephyrs and soft winds wait upon nature, * and 
haste to assist the operations of the sunbeams 
—the spirits or vivifying power. When the 
east winds have dried the banks, Cobweb 
overspreads them with his delicate covering 
to receive the Fairy Queen, and as she sleeps, 
her ‘‘ spirits cooled’’ and her ‘heart com- 
forted’’ by the perfumes which Pease-blossom 
scatters, Moth fans her with his noiseless 
wings, and Mustard-seed stands ‘‘ ready to 
spring up’’ and obey her hests or know what 


is her will. 


‘¢ SIT, JESSICA.”’ 


A SONNET. 


As there she stood—that sweet Venetian night, 
Her pure face lifted to the skies a-swim 
With stars from zenith to horizon’s rim— 
I think Lorenzo scarcely saw the light 
Asleep upon the bank, or felt how bright 
The patines were: She filled the heavens for him; 
And in her low replies, the cherubim 





Seemed softly quiring from some holy height. 


And when he drew her down, and soothed the tears 
Stirred by the minstrelsy, with passionate kiss 

Whose long, sweet iterations left her lips 
Trembling, as roses tremble after sips 
Of eager bees, the music of the spheres 

Held not one rhythmic rapture like to this ! 


Marcu, 1884. MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


* Compare Oberon with Pan as described in the Essay by Bacon. The universal nature of things which 


has its origin from confused matter; the hairiness of his body, representing ¢he rays of things; his control over 
the natures and fates of things, as Oberon in the play regulates the general course of events. 
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THE BIRTH OF MERLIN; 
OR, 
THE CHILD HAS LOST A FATHER. 


A TRAGI-COMEDY BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE AND 
WILLIAM ROWLEY, 1662. 


I AM not aware that any critic has had the boldness 
to defend the authenticity of this title, or the industry 
to investigate the authorship of the play. It is worth 
while, however, in any case where Shakespeare is con- 
cerned, to examine into all particulars. Firstly, then, 
is the play Rowley’s, as seems to be the prevalent 
opinion? The verse part certainly is not; it has not 
one of his characteristics; it is archaic and of the 
manner of Shakespeare’s predecessors or early contem- 
poraries. ‘The prose part, containing the search for the 
child’s father by Joan Go to ’t and her brother probably 
is; the character of the clown, entirely so, bits of prose 
in Joan’s part being adapted from the early play on 
which Rowley grafted these comicscenes. The original 
drama seems to have had no comedy in it, and proba- 
bly no search for the father. Sir Nicodemus Nothing 
is also a creation of Rowley’s, who turned a tragedy 
into a tragi-comedy, not in the ordinary sense by 
making the ending fortunate, but by mixing up tragic 
and comic scenes. 

After removal of this comic prose part, the remaining 
scenes fall into two groups, the first containing Act i 
to Act ii, 3 (entrance of Prince Uter); Act iv, 5 is by 
one of the early dramatists, perhaps G. Peele, the date, 
c. 1590. The magician Proximus, with his calling up 
of Achilles and Hector, is a palpable copy of Faustus 
and his calling up of Helen. The invocation in Act v 
is also an imitation of Marlowe’s. It is so inaccurately 
given in the editions that it may be worth while here to 
point out how it should read. “ Zenebrarum preases, 
divitiarum et inferorum deus, hunc incubum in ignis 
eternt abyssum accipere te, aut in hoc carcere tenebroso 
in sempiternum  astringere, quando.” Preases has 
hitherto been printed as Arecis; accipere te as accipi, and 
the punctuation has been such that it would have been 
better omitted altogether. So inthe corresponding in- 
vocation in Faustus as Quid tu moraris ? has been 
printed guod tumoraris ; and learned classical editors 
(Dyce, for instance) have not attempted to set these 
gross errors right. ‘To return: the comet in iv, 4 pro- 
bably indicates a comet year, as the date of the play, 
1585 and 1590, were such years—the latter year is the 
more likely. 

The remaining part of the old play, ii, 36 to end of 
iii, 1 venture to claim for Shakespeare. In judging 
this question, the reader should peruse this part of the 
play by itself, leaving out iii, 1, and iii, 4, which are 
almost entirely Rowley’s addition, and should remem- 
ber that if this is Shakespeare’s it is the earliest Shake- 
spearian work we have, and, possibly, his first attempt 
in writing for the stage. Bearing this in mind, I ask him 
to carefully compare the following : 

** What’s this world, 
Wherein you’ld have me walk, but a sad passage 
To a dread judgment-seat, from whence ev’n now 
We are but bailed upon our good abearing, 
Till those great sessions come, when Death, the crier, 
Will surely summon us and all, to appear, 
To plead us guilty or our bail to clear ?”’ 

Act it, s. 2. 


Is not that early work of the author of Hamlet ? 
Who else could have written it? Is it Rowley’s addi- 
tion in 1623, or Peele’s, or Greene’s, or Lodge’s of 
1590? 


“This world is but a mask, catching weak eyes, 
With what is not ourselves, but our disguise ; 
A vizard that falls off, the dance being done, 
And leaves Death’s glass for all to look upon, 
Our best happiness here lasts but a night, 
Whose burning tapers make false war seem right, 
Who knows not this? and will not now provide 
Some better shift before his shame be spied, 
And knowing this vain world at last will leave him, 
Shake off these robes that help but to deceive him ?” 


Act iii, s. 2. 
Is not that by the author of 4s You Like It ? 


‘Mix lightand darkness, earth and heaven dissolve ! 
3e of one piece again and turn to chaos ! 
Break all your works, you powers, and spoil the world! 
Or, if you will maintain earth still,’”’ etc. 


Act tit, s. 3. 


Is not that by the author of Avzg Lear ? 

But Ineed not multiply illustrations. Let any one 
familiar with Shakespeare read the scenes between 
Prince Uter and Artesia (ii 36, iii, 6), the speeches of 
Modestis in iii, 2, and the Devil in iii, 3, and he will 
find abundance of proof that we have here the germs 
of much of Shakespeare’s later work of his best time. 

There is also a connection between this play and the 
Corambis Hamlet, notice of which I must defer to 
another opportunity. 


F, G. FLEAY. 
LONDON. 


MISS TEENA ROCHFORT-SMITH. 


THE recent tragic death of this accomplished lady, 
her devotion to Shakespearian literature, and the valua- 
ble work she did for the New Shakspere Society, 
incline me to think that a brief notice of her may be 
gratifying to the readers of SHAKESPEARIANA. She 
was born in India, where she spent the first fifteen 
years of her life. She then went to England, for the 
sake of her education, and entered the Ladies’ College 
at Cheltenham. She worked hard, accomplishing her- 
self in the various branches of science, among which 
English literature was a special favorite; and she 
carried off all the honors whenever she entered the 
contest for them. It was here that she became ac- 
quainted with two men who soon became her fast 
friends, men whom she dearly reverenced, as she was 
dearly loved by them. One of these was Robert 
Browning, the poet, of whom she was accustomed to 
say, “ No one like him since Shakespeare.’’ The other 
was F, J. Furnivall, the Director of the New Shak- 
spere Society, a gentleman who seems to have the 
power of inspiring all who come in his way with his 
own enthusiastic devotion to Shakespeare. He brought 
to her two books, one, the Leopold Shakespear? with 
its elaborate and interesting ‘“ Introduction” 
by himself; the other, Gervinus’ admirable Commen- 
taries onthe Poet. These she studied with the deep- 
est interest and mastered thoroughly. Like many 
other young students and enthusiastic admirers of 
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Shakespeare, her whole being was imbued with the 
ambition to do some work for her beloved Poet; and 
she conceived the attempt of making a new Concord- 
ance of the whole works, on the plan of Mrs. Fur- 
ness’ perfect work of the Poems. Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke’s noble work occupied sixteen years of unre- 
mitting labor; and yet it includes only the dramatic 
works, does not admit small and unimportant words, 
and while giving act and scene, it omits the /ie-num- 
der, making reference greatly more tedious and unsatis- 
factory. An entire new Concordance on this perfect 
plan would have cost almost as many years of toil as 
Mrs. Clarke had spent on her work; and, in addition, 
would have entailed a pecuniary expense that Miss 
Rochfort-Smith was unable to afford. So, by the 
advice of her best friends, she reluctantly abandoned 
the project, and instead of it she took up and com- 
pleted, with infinite pains, a our- Text Hamlet, which 
she generously presented to the New Shakspere 
Society. She copied several rare medizeval books and 
MSS., and some of her copies are now in the British 
Museum. She did, also, much valuable Early Eng- 
lish work for the Philological Society, especially in 
reading and making researches for Dr. Murray’s great 
New English Dictionary. Both this gentleman and 
Mr. Furnivall will find a “ heavy miss” of their inde- 
fatigable auxiliary, who labored with the zeal of a 
woman and the power and intelligence that are claimed 
as the attributes of man, Under the strain, however, 
that she thus imposed on herself, her health gave way ; 
and after a severe illness last fall, she was compelled 
to go down to Goole, in Yorkshire, to recruit her ener- 
gies. It was at Goole that the fatal accident occurred 
which terminated her lovely and useful life. Wishing 
to burn up some old letters, she struck a match, acci- 
dentally an imperfect one, when its head flew off and set 
fire to a needlework mat on the floor. She naturally 
tried to stamp out the flame with her foot, and did not 
perceive, until too late, that it had communicated itself 
to her light dress behind. Before it could be extin- 
guished her body was so charred and burnt that there 
was scarcely any hope she could survive. She lingered 
in fearful pain for seven days before she fell asleep in 
death, bearing her sufferings with heroic fortitude. 
Many times in the agony of delirium she would quote 
passages, now from Browning, now from Shakespeare, 
the two poets she had so deeply studied and so dearly 
loved. Itistoo, too sad to write about. Not yet twenty- 
two when she died, and how much she had accomplished, 
and how much of promise there was before her in life ! 
It has been said that “the ways of God are never acci- 
dental ;”’ they are, however, awfully mysterious. A life 
like hers, so young and ambitious, so sweet and happy, 
so valuable and so precious to all about her, is cut off by 
a badly-made match, and all its golden promise un- 
timely vanishes “‘ as a dream when one awaketh.”” A 
friend, writing of her, says: ‘“‘The records of her life 
show how keen and eager and sympathetic she was: 
she had her strong views on art as well as on literature, 
a firm religious faith, strong convictions about politics, 
and she had taken an active part in practical labor for 
the alleviation of pain and sorrow, and for lifting up 
from the mire the fallen and debased.”’ 

The lessons from such a life, and such a death, are 
many and practical; and they need no preaching to 
enforce them; they are too plain to be missed by any 
wayfarer. Let every Shakespearian wear in his heart 
the “rosemary”? of remembrance and the “rue” of 
pity for the name and memory of Miss Teena Rochfort- 
Smith. 

JosEpH Crospy. 


ZANESVILLE, O., March 17th, 1884. 


CURIOSITIES OF SHAKESPEARE EDITING. 


IN writing on this subject “ Senex’? makes the com- 
mon mistake of assuming that his own interpretation 
is necessarily right, and that of other critics necessarily 
wrong. 

In the first passage he cites (Ant. and Cleo. II, iii, 
14) notion is the preferable reading, if any change is 
to be made; but mo/¢éon is not inadmissible or inexpli- 
cable. He says that sotion is “ repeatedly” used by 
the poet in the sense of nd or understanding. It is 
so used three times. He says also that motion “ occurs 
nowhere else in that sense.’ Schmidt (who explains 
in my motion here as “intuitively,” which is better 
than Warburton’s affected periphrasis) adds three other 
instances of the same sense: Meas. for Meas. III, i, 
120: “this sensible warm motion;” A//s Well, III, i, 
13: “by self-unable motion;” and O¢h. I, ii, 75: 
“drugs and minerals that weaken motion.” In the 
first passage motion evidently means the body and not 
the mind; but in the second we must give it the latter 
sense. Theobald changes it to xofion, as Warburton 
does in Ant. and Cleo. In the third passage motion 
may mean either the mental faculties or the impulses 
of the heart. Hanmer changes weaken to waken, 
explaining motion as sexual passion—a sense which 
the word has in several well-known passages. 

While it is possible that there is some corruption in 
the three instances in which so¢ion apparently occurs 
in the sense of mind, it is, to say the least, rather im- 
probable; and the transition of meaning from mental 
impulse to mental power is not so great as to be incon- 
ceivable and to drive us to a change in the old text. 

The second example quoted by “ Senex” (from the 
“ Harvard” edition) is a very curious one. It is diffi- 
cult to make out what the writer could have understood 
by “Thou grave (dost grave?) their fair life,’ when 
their must refer to the evil passions of the context. 
It makes these fazr in themselves or in reality; not 
apparently or factitiously fazr, as the obvious and cor- 
rect construction and exegesis do. It is not, however, 
the only example of the kind to be found in the “ Har- 
vard”’ edition. 

The explanation of A//’s Well,I, iii, 141, appears to be 
an attempt to give Hanmer’s zdea of the passage without 
changing or to though; and it must be regarded as 
tolerably successful. The passage should be pointed 
thus: 


‘Such were our faults—or then we thought them none.”’ 


The Countess, recalling her youthful experiences, says 
substantially: Z was guilty of the same faults—or, 
rather, ‘hex I thought them no faults. The ov is not 
unnatural in the abrupt turn of thought, and the pas- 
sage can be read or spoken so as to be perfectly in- 
telligible and expressive. Hanmer’s though, on the 
other hand, makes the transition stiff and formal—-a 
logical turn instead of an impulsive break in the 
sentence. 

The “ Harvard ”’ edition reads here, ‘* Such were ot 
faults, or then we thought them none.’ I was pleased 
with this emendation at first; but on second thought 
1 saw that it makes the main point of the Countess’ 
speech a denial that there was any fault in giving way 
to the youthful impulses, instead of a recognition of 
the error in herself and an excuse of Helena for likewise 
falling into it. She says: “I did just so when I was 
young, and there was nothing wrong in it—or then I 
thought there was not.’’ This last clause comes in very 
strangely in that case; and it is, moreover, inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of the speech: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


*« Even so it was with me when I was young. 
If ever we are Nature’s, these are ours : 
This thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong ; 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born. 
It is the show and seal of nature’s truth, 
Where love’s strong passion is impress’d in youth : 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults—or then we thought them none.” 


Helena has fallen in love with Bertram; she has 
allowed her passion to blind her to the difference in 
their social position. The Countess says: ‘It was so 
with me when I was young; such lapses are natural, 
and only prove the strength of our youthful passions.” 
The word ¢horn and the apologetic tone of what follows 
imply that there zas something of weakness or faz/¢ in 
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this letting one’s passions run away with one—at least 
when viewed from the standpoint of maturer years. 
The fault is admitted, not denied, although extenuated 
and declared to have been thought zo fault at the time. 

It may be said that ¢horn alludes to the suffering 
which these early passions bring upon the person; but 
this has no natural congruity with the rest of the pas- 
sage. It is the only other explanation of ¢horn, and it 
is inadmissible. We must, therefore, take the word in 
its ordinary, figurative sense of faz/t. 

The Globe edition marks this passage as irremediably, 
corrupt, but I for one am willing to accept this explana- 
tion of it. 


JUVENISs, 


Noles and Queries. 


[Correspondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays, should cite not only the acts and scenes but 
also the lines. The numbering of the lines should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition.] 


(29.) PoMpEy’s STATUA ( Fed. Ces. III, ii, 192). 

This statue has come down to our time—as the 
weight of evidence seems to prove—and is still to be 
seen in the Spada Palace at Rome. Its identity has 
been disputed by a few eminent antiquarians and art 
critics, but the majority of them believe it to be the veri- 
table Pompey's Statua of the play. It was dug up in 
1553 in a spot which exactly corresponds to its location, 
in the time of Augustus, who removed it from the 
Curia to the front of the neighboring basilica. It is of 
Greek marble, and eleven feet high. It holds a globe 
in the left hand, which has led some to consider it a 
statue of Augustus rather than of Pompey ; but the head 
is not like any of the busts of Augustus, and, as Lord 
Broughton has suggested, the globe “‘may not have 
been a misapplied flattery to him who found Asia Minor 
the boundary, and left itthe centre of the Roman Em- 
pire.” The history of the statue is somewhat curious. 
When discovered it was lying across the boundary line 
of two estates, the owners of which quarreled for its 
possession. At last they were on the point of settling 
the dispute after a precedent established by Solomon, 
by cutting the marble in two and carrying off the 
halves. Cardinal Capo di Ferro happened to come 
along just at this moment, and prevented the bisection, 
in recognition of which service to art and history Pope 
Julius IIL bought the statue for five hundred crowns 
and presented it to the Cardinal, When the French 
were in Rome the figure actually suffered a surgical 
operation for another purpose. It was determined to 
have a performance of Voltaire’s Brutus in the Coli- 
seum, and it was thought to be a pretty bit of stage 
effect to have the mimic Czesar fall, as his great proto- 
type had done, “at the base of Pompey’s statua.” 
This thoroughly “ Frenchy ” idea was carried out, and 
to facilitate the removal of the colossal image the 
right arm was temporarily amputated. A red stain on 
the left leg and foot of the statue is believed by some 
credulous folk to be the veritable blood of the mighty 
Julius, but skeptical critics say that it is one of those 
stains produced by iron compounds which not unfre- 
quently occur in certain varieties of Greek marble, If 
that be not the true explanation I should suspect that 
the mark might be due to the French theatrical blood 
poured out in the Coliseum on the occasion mentioned 
above. 


(30.) Antony. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field, 





Octavius. Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the left. 
Antony. Why do youcross me in this exigent ? 
Octavius. I do not cross you; but [ will do so. 

—(V, i, 16, fol.) 

Hudson explains the last clause thus: ‘ That is, «I 
will do as I have said,’ not ‘I will cross you.’ At this 
time Octavius was but twenty-one years old, and Antony 
was old enough to be his father. * * * * The 
text give the right taste of the man, who always stood 
firm as a post against Antony, till the latter finally 
knocked himself to pieces against him.” Wright also 
believes that the passage is intended “to bring out the 
character of Octavius, which made Antony yield.” 

I may be alone in my opinion (the editors generally 
make no comment here), but I believe that both Hud- 
son and Wright are wrong. I can see neither truth nor 
point in saying, “ I do not cross you, but I will do what 
you say crosses you.’”’ I take it that Octavius yields to 
Antony, and does it readily, with a play upon cross: 
“IT do not cross you (in Antony’s sense of the word), 
but I will cross you” (in the sense of crossing over to 
the other side of the field). According to Plutarch, 
he commanded the left wing, and this makes the play 
agree with the history. It is also confirmed by the 
context, So far from setting himself in opposition to 
Antony, Octavius in his very next speech asks the for- 
mer whether they shall give sign of battle, and when 
Antony says vo, he at once accepts this decision, and 
gives orders accordingly. 


(31.) ‘* Casar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus ; 
were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humor me,”—(I, ii, 317.) 

Warburton explains the last line thus: “ He (that is 
3rutus) should not cajole me as I do him.” Johnson, 
on the other hand, paraphrases it thus: ‘ Czesar loves 
Brutus, but if Brutus and I were to change places, his 
love should not humor me, should not take hold of my 
affection, so as to make me forget my principles.” 
Wright (Clarendon Press edition) is inclined to agree 
with Warburton, because “ Cassius is all along speaking 
of his own influence over Brutus, notwithstanding the 
difference of their characters, which made Cesar dis- 
like the one and love the other.” The chief objection 
to Warburton’s explanation, in my opinion, is that it 
seems to leave the mention of Czesar unconnected with 
what follows. I fancy that this occurred to Wright, 
and that what I have just quoted is an attempt to meet 
the objection; but, to my thinking, it is far from suc- 
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cessful. If we accept Johnson’s exegesis, “he should not 
humor me” naturally follows what precedes, and is 
naturally followed by what comes after: Caesar should 
not cajole me as he does Brutus; and I am going to 
take measures to counteract the influence Cxsar has 
over him. 
W. J. ROLFE. 
Boston, MAss. 


(32.) Macbeth I, iii. 


This supernatural soliciting, 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good :”’ 


“ Soliciting ’’ is here used, not, as is often supposed, 
in the sense of ¢zciting to action, but with its primary 
meaning, earnestly asking. Macbeth is asked to Jde- 
lieve, not ¢o do; both he and Banquo so understand the 
weird sisters. 

A careful examination of the text will make this 
apparent. In the first place, the speech of Macbeth in 
which the words in question occur is evidently called 
forth by the previous one of Banquo, and may, there- 
fore, be expected to carry on the thought of that 
speech. 

Banquo says: 


‘« That trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown ; 


(2. e., might yet exalt your rank by making you king.) 


Resides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to ourharm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence,” 


(7. e., to deceive us in the matters of importance.) 


And then Macbeth, who has no ears for Banquo’s 
warning, goes on— 
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“Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good : 


(2. é., the prophecy that I am to be king cannot be both 
false and true) ; 


# * * % % * 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing ina truth? I am thane of Cawdor; 
If good (true), why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature ?”’ 


if ill (false 


for 
‘« Tf chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, 
Without my stir,” 

This interpretation preserves the antithesis beginning 
“if il, and * tf good,” whichare rendered meaningless 
if the other signification be given to “soliciting.” 

After confirmation of the statement that he is Thane 
of Cawdor, the thought which is uppermost in Macbeth’s 
mind is the trustworthiness of the prediction that he is 
to be king ; and very naturally the doubt now arises as 
to the necessity of any action on his part. 

But, notwithstanding his nobility of character (which 
is apparent throughout the play, and which cannot be 
totally obscured by any amount of villainy), so thor- 
oughly has the demon of ambition taken possession of 
the man that he fears to take the risk. of leaving any- 
thing undone which may be necessary to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. 

The effect of the prophecy is, therefore, precisely 
what was intended, to spur him on to the murder of 
Duncan, a plan which—as I hold—he had conceived 
but a short time before his departure to engage in put- 
ting down the rebellion. 

J. F. Brown. 

FITCHBURG, MAss. 
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part players, delightful personations of Rosalind, Viola, 


MODJESKA. 


BeroreE the close of another year, a bright par- 
ticular star in the dramatic firmament will have van- 
ished forever, or the usual farewell announcements are 
a deception and public rumor is again at fault. Helena 
Modjeska, at one time the leading lady of the Imperial 
Theatre at Warsaw and an actress of exceptional 
merit, has announced her intention of withdrawing 
from the stage; and so evanescent is the actor’s in- 
fluence, and so impossible is it to explain with words 
the secret sources of dramatic power, or to embalm 
in print the genius of the artist, that to the great 
audiences, which in every civilized centre have been 
charmed by her rendition of the many parts of her 
varied répertoire, she will be but too soon a mere 
memory of the past. Had this distinguished actress 
confined her efforts to such personations as those of 
Marguerite Gautier (Camille), Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Gilberte in Frou-Frou, or even Mary Stuart, her re- 
tirement from the stage would scarcely deserve as 
much as a passing notice in the columns of an exclu- 
sively Shakespearian periodical; but such, happily, is 
not the case. No other actress of the present genera- 
tion has identified herself with so many Shakespearian 
characters. To the parts of Desdemona, Portia, 
Ophelia, Beatrice, Cleopatra, and Juliet, she has added 
within the last two years, and with an industry that 
is unusual in these days of one part plays and one 


and Imogen. More than this: from her very child- 
hood, we are informed by her biographers, she was an 
enthusiastic advocate of historical accuracy in theatri- 
cal representations. At the outset of her career, she 
found Shakespeare misrepresented by Polish actors, ' 
who stood in fear of a management that was at once 
ignorant, dictatorial, and autocratic. This she sought 
to remedy. She spent the few spare hours which her 
arduous profession permitted in the libraries, carefully 
studying every detail in the correct presentation of the 
Shakespearian drama. Her enthusiastic efforts resulted 
in the formation of a coterie of actors and scholars 
with like wishes and purposes. The gratifying result 
has been that not only in the personation of her own 
characters, but in the entire representation of Shake- 
speare’s plays, she and her company have shown a 
fidelity to the great dramatist that is as unusual as it is 
meritorious. It is this, together with an exalted genius, 
that have made Madame Modjeska one of the leading 
Shakespearian actresses of the present generation. The 
retirement of such an artist from the stage, whose tra- 
ditions she has adorned and whose character she has 
elevated, is, we repeat with the emphasis of iteration, 
deserving of more than a passing notice, 

In the city of Cracow, on the left bank of the 
Vistula, in the year 1843, and amid a great up- 
rising of the Polish people, Helena Benda, or Opid, 
was born. Her father, Michael Opid, united to the 
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hardy strength of a mountaineer the intellectual tastes 
and attainments of a scholar. He was an excel- 
lent musician, a zealous student of the classics 
and the drama, and acquired no little local reputa- 
tion as a philologist. His home in Cracow was 
the rendezvous of musicians, actors, authors, and 
artists. It was among such influences that Helena 
grew. She was carefully educated by her father in 
music and literature, and became a classical scholar of 
no mean attainments. From her earliest years she de- 
veloped a ruling passion for the stage, and displayed 
remarkable precocity in her dramatic attempts. 

Over her young years a dark shadow was cast by 
the troubles of her unhappy people, in one of whose 
uprisings against foreign usurpation Cracow was laid in 
ashes and Madame Opid lost all her property. Upon 
the restoration of tranquillity, which for the liberty of 
the Polish people was that of death, the Opid family 
had become so impoverished as to necessitate the co- 
operation of every member of the family in meeting 
the res angusta domt. 

It was at this time, with her youthful imagination 
filled with stage dreams, that an event occurred which 
determined the course of her future life. She was 
taken to the theatre to witness the personation of Ham- 
let by Fritz Devrient, nephew of the great Emile Dev- 
rient. So impressed was the young girl with the 
genius of the mighty mind which created the melan- 
choly prince, that she cast aside her Goethe and Schiller 
and purchased a Polish translation of Shakespeare, to 
which she devoted herself with characteristic assiduity. 
She now determined to use every effort to become an 
actress, but met with discouragement, not merely from 
friends, but even from those of her own household, 
who thought her delicate physique and feeble voice 
utterly unsuited to the hardships and necessities of a 
dramatic career. After considerable persistency on 
her part, her brother consented to take her to see an 
eminent actress of his acquaintance. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the youthful aspirant was invited to 
recite some selection, Upon its conclusion, her hopes 
met with a staggering repulse when she was informed 
by her distinguished critic that she could never hope 
for success upon the stage, in lieu whereof a musical 
career was advised. 

Acting upon this suggestion, but with great reluct- 
ance, Helena was persuaded to study music, and was 
placed for this purpose under the tuition of Mirecki, 
an eminent Polish composer. At the same period of 
her life, and at the age of seventeen, she married her 
guardian, an old friend of the family, named Modeze- 
jewska, from whose name, in deference to those unac- 
customed to pronounce the consonant-loving polysylla- 
bles of her native land, she has abbreviated the name 
which she now bears and by which she will be known 
in the annals of the stage. 

Genius has been defined by an eminent authority as 
merely the capacity for hard work. We will not stop 
to quarrel with the definition. It is at bestan unhappy 
one. The common experience of mankind, that daily 
sees indefatigable effort unaccompanied with success, 
because sine divina adflatu, conclusively disproves the 
assertion. But genius without the capacity for hard 
work will profit nothing. It is genius none the less, 
but, as a candle hid under a bushel and not as a city 
set on a hill, the world will never be the wiser for it. 
Happily, with Madame Modjeska, to exalted genius 
was added its invaluable yoke fellow, a prodigious per- 
severance that never tired nor faltered, This is seen 
in her attempts to obtain a foothold in her profession 
as well as in the subsequent acquisition of the fame 
which she has earned mon sine pulvere. 

Her first appearance was with an amateur theatrical 
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company, which gave an entertainment for the benefit 
of the poor. Modjeska undertook to play three parts, 
and so great was her success, that surprise and enthu- 
siasm filled every auditor. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the first after repeated discouragements, the cour- 
ageous young artiste organized a strolling company to 
travel through the principal towns of her native land. 
These few disciples of Thespis encountered innumera- 
ble privations and hardships. They traveled together 
in a cart and were forced to play in booths of the 
rudest description. This tour led to so widespread a 
recognition of her ability, that she soon thereafter se- 
cured a lucrative engagement as leading lady of a stock 
company in Lemberg,a University town. Here she be- 
came a great favorite with her auditors, but her mana- 
ger provedso unreliable in his business engagements, 
that the young actress soon left Lemberg and organized 
another traveling company. Of this strolling life she 
naturally soon became very weary, and therefore leased, 
in the year 1863, a theatre in Czerniowce, where she 
made her first appearance in a part in which she was 
destined to become famous, that of Mary Stuart. 
Thence she went to Cracow as leading lady in a theatre, 
which enjoyed the liberal patronage of the Austrian 
Emperor. Here she first commenced to personate the 
charming heroines of Shakespeare, appearing success- 
ively, and we may add successfully, as Ophelia, 
Desdemona, Portia, and Beatrice. So widespread had 
her reputation now become that engagements were 
offered her in many quarters. Dumas //s wrote from 
Paris inviting her to come to the French metropolis 
and play Camille, an engagement, however, which she 
declined in favor of one from the Imperial Theatre at 
Warsaw. With a noble enthusiasm for the greatest 
products of the human mind, with an intellectual 
catholicity that ignored all petty prejudices of race 
and tongue, as unusual as it is commendable, she 
there produced the masterpieces of Goethe and 
Schiller, Moliére and Corneille, of that Shakespeare 
le petit, Victor Hugo, and, it is needless to add, 
those of the incomparable dramatist. It was at 
this auspicious period of her career that she married 
her second and present husband, Count Charles 
Bozenta Chlapowski, her first husband having died 
some years before. By this marriage with a distin- 
guished member of the Polish nobility, Madame 
Modjeska gained the ev¢rée into the highest Polish so- 
ciety, and her parlors at Warsaw became the rendez- 
vous of leaders in literature, music, art,and politics, 
who were attracted thither not less by the renown than 
by the social charms of its fair mistress. The Count 
Bozenta becoming the editor of a leading. political 
paper, Modjeska became an acknowledged power in 
Polish politics, so much so as to gain the title of 
the Polish Jeanne d’Arc. 

The accumulated engagements, theatrical, literary, 
and political, however, soon proved too great a strain 
for her delicate constitution, and her overtaxed system 
received so severe a shock from the death of a brother, 
that an absolute change of scene and occupation was 
ordered by her physicians. Added to this, and in 
seeming illustration of the truth that misfortunes not 
as spies but in battalions come, the Count, her hus- 
band, became so entangled in the political disturb- 
ances of her enslaved countrymen that his temporary 
absence from Poland became for personal reasons not 
difficult to conjecture highly desirable. A temporary 
retirement to that El Dorado of all exiles, political and 
social, California, was determined upon, whither they 
journeyed in 1876. Upon their departure from War- 
saw, an ovation was given to Modjeska such as is 
rarely accorded to living genius. The streets from 
the theatre, where she had taken a tearful farewell of 
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a people bound to her by ties of blood and suffering, 
tothe railway station, were crowded with thousands 
of her enthusiastic countrymen, who strewed flowers 
in her path, and, with tears in their eyes and true 
Polish enthusiasm in their tones, cried out: ‘ Long 
live Modjeska! Madame Helena, return to thy native 
land.” 

It was in the September of the memorable Cen- 
tennial year when the Count and his distinguished 
wife arrived at that U/tima Thule of civilization, San 
Francisco. ‘They had crossed the Continent so quietly 
and unostentatiously as to escape the lynx-eyed vigi- 
lance and impertinent curiosity of the ubiquitous inter- 
viewer. Here they purchased a farm, and for a brief 
space of time found a welcome change from the fever- 
ish excitement of the political sa/on and the glare of 
the footlights in the rural simplicity of a country home. 
The results of their agricultural labors, however, when 
viewed from a financial point of view, were, as might 
well have been expected, not proportionate to their 
deserts. Farm life proved not altogether an Arcadia, 
while their patriotic dream of establishing a Polish 
colony in Southern California proved a veritable Cha- 
teau en Lspagne, and crumbled into airy nothing. 
The Count’s tastes were literary and political rather 
than agricultural; the crops failed owing to an un- 
usual scarcity of rain; the kine proved milkless, and 
the poultry eggless,so that in a very short space of 
time they lost in their attempt at amateur farming the 
entire sum which they had brought with them ftom 
Poland, representing the profits of a lifetime. Abso- 
lute want stared them in the face. A return to the 
stage was determined upon. Modjeska was an un- 
known stranger speaking an unknown tongue in a 
foreign land, with whose people, customs, and tastes 
she was unfamiliar. With an indomitable courage that 
is characteristic of her, she at once commenced the 
study of English, and in four months had sufficiently 
mastered its difficulties to apply to Mr. Barton Hill, 
manager of the California Theatre in San Francisco, 
for an engagement. A trial was reluctantly granted by 
this manager, who little thought the stranger was more 
than a stage-struck countess. Her own words will 
best describe the severity of the ordeal: —‘ It was 
agreed that I should come to the theatre the next day. 
Can you imagine anything more disheartening than 
appearing for the first time to read the lines of a play 
in a theatre, with only one man for an audience and 
that one a critic who starts out with the feeling that 
you are consuming his time unnecessarily. This was 
my situation when I reached the theatre in San Fran- 
cisco to read Adrienne to a doubting manager in a 
language which I had only just begun to learn, A 
chair was set upon the stage for me to speak to and 
Mr. Hill sat in the stalls. There were no admiring 
friends in the seats; no other actors; no scenes; no 
properties; no audience to stimulate and aid me. Only 
the chair to talk to and the one unsympathetic man to 
judge. I had, however, determined to succeed, and 
with these dismal surroundings I began reading the 
lines.” After listening to her recite a scene from 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mr. Hill enthusiastically ex- 
claimed: “Madame, your acting is the finest I have 
ever seer. One night! I will give you one week.” 

Her reception on the night of her first appearance in 
America was very enthusiastic. She sprang instantane- 
ously into the favor of a people who are most apprecia- 
tive of real merit. After playing a prolonged engage- 
ment in San Francisco she made a tour through the 
country, appearing in all the large cities, which simply 
re-echoed or emphasized the verdict of the city of her 
American début. In 1879, she returned to Poland, a 
land which it may well be believed was never entirely 
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out of her thoughts, else she were no Pole. She here 
revisited the scenes of her early triumphs, and in all 
of them, in Cracow as in Posen, in Lemberg as in 
Warsaw, was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
She next played an extensive starring tour through 
Europe, appearing in all the capitals of Europe. Ova- 
tions greeted her wherever she appeared and her tour 
was a continuous triumph. In connection with her 
visit to St. Petersburg, an interesting fact may be men- 
tioned. In 1831, the dramatic censor of the Russian 
government forbade the performance of any play in the 
Polish language. This law provoked considerable dis- 
content among the large Polish population of the Rus- 
sian capital. Strenuous efforts were made to secure 
permission to play her vefertozre in her native tongue. 
After repeated failures, success crowned the efforts of 
her zealous countrymen, and in 1882, while playing an 
engagement at Booth’s theatre, in New York, Modjeska 
was the happy recipient of the much coveted privilege, 
conveyed to her in a highly complimentary letter from 
General Ignatieff. Her first appearance in London 
was made in 1880 before a distinguished audience, 
which included the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and all the leading spirits of London society. Here 
her former triumphs were but repeated. The very 
critics forgot their 227 admirari and spoke of her in 
terms of uncritical though merited enthusiasm. The 
profession tendered her a benefit, and among the 
distinguished artists who participated were Henry 
Irving, Toole, Ellen Terry, and Sarah Bernhardt. 
In 1882, she reappeared in America and was every- 
where received with enthusiasm. By virtue of her 
husband’s naturalization, Modjeska became in 1883 an 
adopted daughter of the great republic, which had en- 
tertained her unawares and had been the first nation, 
excepting her native land, to acknowledge her pre- 
eminent rank as an actress, She is now in the prime 
of her life, and, desiring to leave the stage before her 
powers are impaired, and while at the zenith of her 
genius, is making a farewell tour through America and 
Europe preliminary to a final retirement from the stage. 
While every one will appreciate the wisdom of the 
motive, yet it is but to give expression to an universal 
opinion to say that the withdrawal is premature. How- 
ever, by a life of hardship and trouble, Modjeska has 
nobly earned her otium cum dignitate, and, while all 
will regret the retirement of such an artist from the 
stage, the wish will be none the less universal that this 
admirable woman, who has done so much to elevate 
the public by her masterly rendition of the great poet, 
will receive in her declining years and in the retire- 
ment of private life, the abundant happiness and honor 
which she so richly deserves. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly stated, is the life of this 
admirable actress. Among those of her profession we 
know of none more noble. To give a critical analysis 
of her art, with praise for its merits and censure for its 
demerits, well deserves a separate and more elaborate 
article, which should be written when the mind is less 
influenced by the natural regret which it experiences in 
hearing the announcement of her retirement. Besides, 
the final judgment is for the future; the court of last 
resort is posterity, and its decision we are not permitted 
to anti¢ipate. Of greater interest to the readers of 
SHAKESPEARIANA would be an account of the inter- 
pretation which her womanly intuition and noble art 
have put upon the heroines of Shakespeare, such as 
Helen Faucit Martin has published in the English 
magazines, and that incomparable actor, Salvini, in the 
Century. No one could give this interpretation to the 
public half so well as she that conceived it, and it will, 
therefore, be a matter of public interest to state that 
the distinguished subject of this article has promised 
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to prepare, when time and occasion permit, such a 
series of papers on her Shakespearian 7é/es, and these 
will be published 2 perpetuam rei memoriam in their 
fitting depository, the columns of SHAKESPEARIANA, 

The purpose of the present article, then, has been 
merely to give a brief epitome of the professional 
career that is now drawing so rapidly to a voluntary 
close. It may be added, however, in conclusion, that 
it is in Modjeska’s life, as outlined above, that a prin- 
cipal reason for her success as a Shakespearian actress 
consists. For if we have not misread its conclusions, na- 
ture has fashioned herinthe same mould in which Shake- 
speare has formed his intellectual handiwork, and an 
actress, be her art never so artificial, will more suc- 
cessfully interpret a character with which she has a 
kindred nature than one with which she can possibly 
feel no sympathy, the theory of Diderot and his 
school of critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And what more charming types of womanhood has 
fiction given us than those of Shakespeare? As has 
been happily remarked by a recent writer, they unite 
the loveliness of women with the strength of men. 
They are not mere creatures of physical beauty, lay 
figures for fashion, whose only mission in life is to 
prink and dress, to ogle and flirt. If the occasion 
demands, they can and will acquit themselves like 
men. They are witty, yet not affected; intellectual, 
yet not strong-minded; modest, yet never prudish ; 
courageous, but never forward ; chaste, but never cold; 
loving, but never sentimental. They are not fashioned 
with the sensual lineaments of a Titian Venus, but 


are rather to be likened to that other Venus of the 
serene brow, the resolute lip, the noble bearing, 
whose whole being is animate with intellect and purity, 
the pride of Paris and the gem of the Louvre, the 
Venus of Milo. Such are Shakespeare’s heroines, 
and of kindred nature we believe Modjeska to be. 
Early educated by a learned father in the classic lore 
of Greece and Rome, the zealous student of Goethe 
and Schiller, of Moliere and Corneille, the apt dis- 
ciple of our English Shakespeare, enjoying the friend- 
ship of such men as Liszt, Wagner, Chopin, De Musset, 
Dumas, Longfellow, Tennyson, and Victor Hugo, 
she is in her education like Miranda, and in her 
intellectual tastes and attainments fraught with the 
wisdom of the fair maid of Belmont, Portia. Brav- 
ing every danger, and overcoming every obstacle 
that confronted her in her path to professional emi- 
nence, she is in indomitable courage and resolution 
nothing undervalued to that other Portia, Cato’s daugh- 
ter. Possessing a gentle wit and most charming man- 
ners, that render her friendship a rare privilege and 
pleasure, she can claim kinship to Beatrice and Rosa- 
lind. Finally, if we have not been greatly misinformed 
as to her many deeds of kindness and charity (in 
which connection we may parenthetically mention her 
recent establishment in New York of a free school for 
Polish children), nor overvalued her fidelity as a help- 
meet, then as the crowning capstone to the beautiful 
edifice of a noble character, she has the love of Imogen 
and the virtue of Desdemona. 
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New SHAKSPERE SocreTy, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Friday, February 8th, 1884.—F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
Director, in the chair. Miss Grace Latham read a 
paper on “* The Character of Ophelia.”” The great dif- 
ficulty, Miss Latham pointed out, in acting Shakespeare, 
was that his indications of character aresomany. The 
actor can supply none of them himself; all, even the 
smallest, are laid down for him. This may appear to 
make it easier for the actor, but the real consequence is 
that the most intense study is required—a study of the 
character from within; one must “ get into its skin,” as 
the French say. It is in this manner that we must study 
Ophelia if we would find out how she appeared to 
Shakespeare when he drew her; and to understand her 
character thoroughly we must study the influences on 
her bringing up. The strongest of these influences 
was Polonius. Evidently quite young, and having lost 
her mother, Ophelia was brought up and her character 
formed by her father. He, with his mean astuteness, 
his estimate of a child shown in his charge to Rey- 
naldo, his sense of a daughter’s “ duty and obedience,” 
had her watched, did not trust her, kept her under stern 
control. When does he show any sign of a real fath- 
ers love to her? She became reserved and lived 
alone; she had no friends, such as Horatio was to 
Hamlet. Hamlet finds her solitary, sewing in her 
chamber, not with her father, like Desdemona. The 
hext important influence was that of her surroundings ; 
Ophelia had evidently lived from a child in the court, 


and that court an exceedingly bad one. She was famil- 
iar with the sight of heartlessness, not to say vice, 
from the earliest ; etiquette, too, checked sponianeity, 
prevented her giving way to the impulses of her heart. 
So she grew upa“ court lady,” wearing a mask, silent, 
reserved, always weighing the consequences before trust- 
ing her natural impulses. Laertes’ and Polonius’ 
warnings to her against her princely lover can have 
been no new theme; neither do they speak to her as a 
simple girl, but as one with a“ court”? experience. 
She was clearly incapable of loving Hamlet greatly ; 
she lacked the passion which could lift her into self- 
sacrifice for him. She collects his presents and returns 
them calmly, with a little set speech, hoping thereby to 
provoke the usual lovers’ quarrel and reconciliation ; 
and she laments the change in his person more than that 
in his mind. Hers was a love capable of being put 
into fine words. The great blot on her character was 
her giving up her lover’s letters, to be read to the King 
and Queen and used against him, and letting spies be 
set on him, herself an accomplicein it. She hears the 
plan to send Hamlet to England and does not warn him 
of it, though in the play-scene she appears to try and 
turn aside his talk which might betray him. Here, 
too, we notice her ‘ court-lady ” character again, in her 
composed and skillful fencing with Hamlet’s coarse 
remarks; and even inher madness she is a lady still, 
courteousas she is wont tobe to the King and Queen, 
and passing forever from our sight with a prayer for 
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“all Christian souls.”’ Her father’s influence is strong 
to the last; in her madness she shows her love for him 
more than that for Hamlet; and his warnings still 
haunt her—the tricks in the world, woman’s frailty, 
and man’s faithlessness. As madness, it is known, 
brings out those things in people, which when 
sane, they would most avoid, so references to unchas- 
tity occur in Ophelia’s madtalk. But all hér actions 
show her to have been pure; and Shakespeare could 
never have meant to throw her into the mud at last. 
She had the passive virtues of obedience and gentle- 
ness, but no active ones; endurance, not courage; 
clinging affection, not energetic love; obedience, no 
judgment. She was one-sided, unbalanced, worldly 
minded—what Polonius had made her. 

Inthe discussion which followed, the Chairman com- 
mended Miss Latham’s paper as the most detailed and 
thorough analysis of Ophelia’s character that had yet 
appeared. Miss Latham had perhaps given a man’s 
view rather than a woman’s. Judging by the height 
of Helena, Ophelia failed miserably; but Miss Lath- 
am’s view was the more reasonable and natural one, as 
justified by Ophelia’s bringing up and education. To 
him, one of Ophelia’s earliest sentences gave the key 
toher character. ‘My lord, I do not know what I 
should think.” That was it; she never seemed to 
know “ whatshe should think.’ He doubted whether, 
in the play-scene, any effort to shield Hamlet from 
danger could really be detected. 

The Rev. W. A. Harrison commended certain points 
in the paper, especially that of Ophelia’s having prob- 
ably been watched in her childhood, and also that of 
her extreme caution, which is so akin to insanity. 

Mr. T. Tyler thought that Miss Latham had not 
given Ophelia credit for the feminine gift of déss?muda- 
tion ; it might be intendedso to account for her appar- 
ent readiness to give up Hamlet. 


Mr. Wedmore thought that the paper was a brilliant 
apology for a contemptible character. 
Friday, February 29th, 1884.—F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 


Director, in the chair. A paperon 7rotlus and Cres- 
sida, by G. B. Shaw, Esq., was read. Mr. Shaw, after 
sketching the story and the treatment of it in the play, 
asked what attraction could so uncongenial a story have 
-had for Shakespeare? He proceeded to show that it 
was ingreat measure owing to Chapman’s //ad, and 
that the play was Shakespeare’s protest against Homer’s 
attempt to impose upon the world and Chapman’s up- 
holding him. Mr. Shaw held that the play must have 
been written about 1600; Chapman’s ///ad (through 
which Shakespeare first knew Homer) appeared in 
1598. 
The play was written at a “transition period ” in his 
works. He had long ceased to believe in the young 
passion of Romeo and Juliet; he had passed on to two 
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plays with a note of sadness in them, 4/7s Well and 
Much Ado ; he had written Henry V and achieved a 
great popular success; and then, in weariness of spirit 
he asked himself, Is this the best Ican do? Is this to 
stand as my highest work, as my ideal hero? Chap. 
man’s Homer appeared, and he saw that his hero was 
only one of Homer’s muscular demi-gods; and it was 
then that to expose and avenge his mistake and _ failure 
in writing Henry V, he wrote 7rotlus and Cressida. 

His treatment of the class of professional swords- 
men—a body common and numerous enough in Eliza- 
bethan times—was noticeable. These had been cari- 
catured hitherto by Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
others. Shakespeare first saw that there was dramatic 
value in these paradoxes, and he gave their several vir- 
tues in Ajax, Hector,etc. As to the play itself, there 
was probably an earlier drama on the same subject— 
some stock piece founded on Chaucer, Caxton, and 
Lydgate—which was replaced by a new one by Shake- 
speare, and possibly retaining some of the original 
characters. Mr. Shaw could not detect, with Mr. Fur- 
nivall, a distinct line of cleavage at the beginning of 
Act V (“ How now, young man ?”’ etc.) which showed 
where the work was taken up by an inferior hand. 
The act contained one of the best bits of comedy ever 
written; certain lines there were which might have 
been written by the call-boy; but that is no argument 
against their being Shakespeare’s, who could and often 
did, write badly enough. ‘These lines, however, were 
probably survivals from an older play. To sum up, 
Mr. Shaw held that the play bridged the interval be- 
tween Henry Vand Hamlet; that its date was about 
1600; that it should be classed among the histories; 
that it was all Shakespeare’s but about twenty lines, 
and that it was inspired by Chapman’s //iad. 

In the discussion on the paper, the Chairman thought 
that Mr. Shaw’s view, that “ 77ot/us and Cressida was 
an unsettled work of a transitory period,’ deserved 
careful attention. But he could not agree as to the 
date of the play, because there were certain other plays 
which must, from weight of evidence, be placed indis- 
putably in that period; and there was really not room 
for another. 

The Rev. W. A. Harrison agreed with Mr. Shaw as 
to the date—that is, he put the limits of date at 1598- 
1603. 

Mr. T. Tyler agreed in all that had been said about 
Chapman, whose rivalry with Shakespeare was evi- 
denced in the Sonnets. As to the question of date and 
the “pessimism” of the play, he reminded the meeting 
that about 1601 Shakespeare, from some cause, which 
we shall probably never know, got much out of humor 
with the world; of thisthe Sozmefs again showed evi- 
dence. 





